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MIRACLES AND THE MODERN PREACHER 



CARL S. PATTON 
Columbus, Ohio 



In all religions, so far as I know, there are stories of wonderful 
occurrences that transcend the limits of ordinary experience. In 
unscientific ages and for unsophisticated believers, these stories of 
remarkable occurrences occasion no difficulty. They appear, on 
the contrary, as quite the natural thing. Most men share with all 
children the idea that in the olden days things did not happen as 
they do now. Nobody, for many generations now, has believed 
that in his own time water would run up hill, or an ax swim to the 
surface of a spring, or a wooden stick turn into a snake; but the 
same man who would not believe that these things could happen in 
his own time and in his own town has generally believed that long 
ago, in a far-away place, all these things were quite possible and to 
be expected. 

The possibility of these supernatural events being thus settled 
for the uninquisitive thinker, he accepts the actuality of them on 
two grounds: 

i. They are recorded in his sacred Scriptures; these Scriptures 
he has been taught to regard as supernaturally guaranteed; to 
raise the question whether they are in fact different in their origin 
and authority from other ancient writings, and therefore whether 
things naturally incredible should be believed upon their testimony 
is a proceeding that would seem to him at once unprofitable and 
undevout. Even were the question forced upon him, he has neither 
time nor means for a settlement of it. He takes miracles, therefore, 
upon the testimony of his sacred Scriptures. 

2. He accepts them also because they seem to be a guaranty to 
him of the truth and reality of his religion. If there was a time 
when God talked face to face with men; if, in the critical points 
of the history of his "chosen people," God intervened and by the 
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strength of his naked arm put the enemy to flight and rescued the 
just and persecuted people; if he spoke with audible voice; and if, 
especially, he committed into the hands of the founder of Christian- 
ity such powers as set him quite aside from human comparison — all 
this seems to make the foundation of religion objective and secure. 
So the uninquisitive man, as I have called him, never has had, and 
does not now have, any trouble about miracles. They are a 
natural part of the entire system which he takes upon authority — 
or, as he would probably prefer to say, on faith. 

Time was when practically all men took this simple and easy 
attitude. Here and there a man, probably, in every generation, 
had his doubts, or saw more or less clearly that the truth of the 
matter was quite other than the assumption of the uninquisitive 
man. I do not know that there is yet any general uneasiness or 
inquiry about the whole matter. But at least there have been a 
few more men in every succeeding generation who have occu- 
pied the skeptical attitude toward it; and there are now whole 
classes of persons who find it quite impossible to believe in miracles 
of any sort. This change of mind has been going on in all parts of 
the educated world, in Mohammedanism, for instance, as well as 
in Christianity. But in Christendom it has been going on most 
rapidly since the days of David Hume. Not that most men who 
have experienced it have ever read Hume's famous argument on 
miracles, but because at about the time of Hume there began to 
come conspicuously into vogue that view of the world which has 
been gradually making a belief in miracles obsolete. 

The individual man, if he moves at all from the traditional 
acceptance of the miraculous, does so, generally, by a good many 
slow and almost imperceptible steps. He begins as a child with the 
implicit acceptance of miracles. His first question about them 
is perhaps the query as to why they do not happen nowadays. 
This question is settled for him by an explanation of the great 
differences between modern and biblical times. But though the 
answer may satisfy him for a time, it does not leave the question in 
the same security as it originally enjoyed. He begins to draw a 
distinction between miracles in the Bible and miracles outside the 
Bible; he can believe in one, but not in the other. He draws the 
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further distinction between different miracles in the Bible; he 
can believe in the miracles of the New Testament, but not in those 
of the Old — in the raising of Lazarus, but not in the magic power 
of the prophet's mantle. He follows this with distinctions between 
miracles within the New Testament; he can believe that Jesus 
turned water into wine, but not that the people upon whom the 
shadow of the apostle fell were cured of their diseases. He gets rid of 
the miracles of the Pentateuch by learning how long a period elapsed 
between their alleged occurrence and the writing of the books that 
tell of them. Even in the New Testament he gets rid of particular 
miracles by the process of biblical criticism. He learns that the 
story of the miraculous birth of Jesus was not a part of the original 
tradition, and he sets it aside as a later growth. He is not pre- 
pared, however, to do the same with the story of the resurrection, 
which seems to have for him a far greater religious value, and to 
go farther back historically. 

Meanwhile he is met by the statement that the whole story 
of the lif e of Jesus has so many miracles in it that to take them out 
leaves the whole history crumbling — and he does not want it to 
crumble. He falls back upon the idea that he can discard all other 
miracles, but can hold to the miracles of Jesus, because, he says, 
Jesus was a unique personality, and it is only reasonable to believe 
that a unique person should have had unique powers. He sees a 
little later, however, that he is here reasoning in a circle; he 
assumes that Jesus was a unique person and therefore could work 
miracles; but he rests that assumption upon the stories of the 
miracles themselves; the stories of the miracles give him his basis 
for his picture of Jesus, and he then infers from this picture of him 
that he could have worked the miracles. He may stop, of course, 
at any one of these steps which I have outlined, not knowing how 
to get farther; or he may go on to discard the miraculous altogether. 
But if he does go on to do this, it will not be simply because biblical 
criticism has got rid of one miracle and another, nor simply because 
any one argument, like that of Hume, has convinced him that 
miracles are impossible or incredible; but it will be (and I con- 
sider this important) because by his study of history and criticism, 
perhaps also of philosophy and science, and perhaps quite without 
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these, by, the gradual infiltration into his mind of scientific and 
modern presuppositions, he has gradually come to a total view of 
the world in which there is no need and no room for miracles. 

There are many thinkers — and good thinkers too, as far as they 
go — who will try to save him from this last step. "We must not 
be too hasty," they say, "in deciding what is possible and what is 
impossible. The discoveries of scientific men are constantly 
reminding us that things long thought impossible are not at all so." 
To which I reply that it is a question not primarily of what is pos- 
sible or what is impossible, but of what happened. The question 
is not, Could a man who had been really dead for three days begin 
to live again ? but, Have we sufficient reason to believe that he did ? 
About what is impossible or possible we must all have our opinions, 
and these will affect our attitude toward miracles; but what we are 
chiefly concerned with is to know, as nearly as we can, what actually 
happened. 

"Neither must we allow ourselves to be confused," say these 
thinkers who would save some vestige of the miraculous, "by 
the talk about contradiction or infraction of natural laws. We 
do hot assert that natural laws are broken; they are merely set 
aside by the operation of some natural law higher than they. 
When Lazarus came to life, this was not that a natural law was 
broken, but that some higher natural law was brought into opera- 
tion." There is no light in this explanation. It is a natural law 
that dead people stay dead; and with this law we are entirely 
familiar. What we are asked to believe is that there is some higher 
natural law which upon special occasions drops in to interfere with 
this natural law. Now the alleged higher natural law must be 
the law that given certain conditions dead people come to life again. 
Of such a natural law we have no knowledge. What we are asked 
to do, therefore, is to believe in the existence of a natural law of 
which we have no experience, above the natural law which we 
know so well, and to believe that upon special occasions this natural 
law of which we know nothing takes precedence over the natural 
law which is elsewhere universal. And not only so, but we are 
bidden to believe in two natural laws, direct contradictions of each 
other; the one, that dead people stay dead; the other, that they 
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come to life. It is plain that this labored explanation of how 
miracles may occur can be of no service to the man who is asking 
whether they occur; it can be of service,, if to anyone, only to one 
who is quite without misgivings as to their actual occurrence. 
But the question how they occur — whether in violation of one 
natural law or in obedience to a higher natural law — has never 
been anything more than a scholastic question. Let a man be in 
trouble about the raising of Lazarus, for instance, and go to him 
with the statement, "You don't have to believe that this happened 
in violation of natural law, but only in obedience to some higher 
law of which we are ignorant," and what would he say in reply ? 
He would say, ' ' That is not the point with me. The point with me 
is, Did it happen? And do I have to believe that it happened, 
in order to be a Christian man and to think honorably of Jesus and- 
the New Testament ? " 

At one other point, but equally inefficiently, those who would 
save some belief in the miracles of the New Testament come to our 
aid. "You can certainly believe," they say, "in the healings of 
Jesus. And the more easily," they add, "since these were done in 
accordance with psychical laws which are now known and used by 
healers of our own time." To all of which I reply, "Certainly." 
It is easy enough to believe that Jesus healed many cases of nervous 
disorders; hard, in fact, to believe that he did not. But if these 
cures were wrought by a simple instinctive use of the power of the 
mind over the body, or if they were merely the by-product of an 
unusual personality, they were not and are not in any proper 
sense miracles. They stand entirely aside from such occurrences 
as the turning of the water into wine or the withering of the fig 
tree. Nor can the healing miracles all stand quite upon the same 
plane. It is easy to believe in the cure of Mary Magdalene, 
because there is nothing miraculous about it. But a case of 
congenital blindness is quite another thing. 

If I should try to say why it is that I cannot believe in the 
occurrence of any of the miraculous events of the Bible, Old 
Testament or New, it would be somewhat as follows. I should not, 
in the first place, believe that things of this sort happened in my 
own times and my own neighborhood. No matter who told me 
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that a man in my own town had been raised from the dead; no 
matter how many apparently competent witnesses agreed in the 
statement; no matter if I saw it, or thought I saw it myself, I 
should not believe it. I should say, " There is some mistake about 
it. Either the man was not dead, or our eyes have deceived us, or 
there is something else about it that we do not understand." And 
even if the correct explanation of the occurrence was never dis- 
covered, I should persist in thinking that there was some such 
explanation, rather than believe that a man who was actually dead 
had come to life again. 

It is sometimes said that we should believe anything if we only 
had sufficient testimony for it. Without contending whether we 
should or not, I may say in a word, that the reason we do not 
believe in the biblical miracles is that the testimony for them is 
not good enough. I have said we should not believe in the resur- 
rection of a dead man today in our own town, no matter who at- 
tested it for us. And if the testimony of our best friends, and even 
of our own eyes, would fail to convince us of this occurrence, shall 
we believe in the occurrence of the same sort of event two thousand 
years ago, upon the testimony of men whose very names are for 
the most part unknown to us ? To this men replied, until recently, 
"But these events of two thousand years ago are attested by 
inspired writers." The answer was once sufficient, but it means 
nothing now. Attribute to the men who wrote the New Testament 
a supernatural guidance in the accumulation and the writing of 
their material, and perhaps we should have to believe the miracles of 
the New Testament upon their testimony. But put them upon a 
par with other writers of their own times; give them the same 
presuppositions, the same methods, the same infallibility and no 
more, which their contemporaries had, and they are simply so many 
unknown men, testifying to events whose occurrence we should not 
believe from the mouths of our best and most trusted friends 
today. And shall I believe, upon the testimony of these men whom 
I did not know, and whose very identity is not only in dispute but 
largely past finding out, things which I should not believe upon the 
testimony of my own best friends? In other words, the belief 
in the biblical miracles lasted so long as it did because it was built 
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upon the assumption that the Bible was an infallible record. This 
assumption is gone, and with it the ground upon which rested the 
belief in the miracles of the Bible. 

"So you think," it may be asked, "that the people who thought 
Jesus raised the dead, and walked on the water, and fed five 
thousand people with five loaves and two fishes, were mistaken ?" 
No, that is not the way out. I do not believe that anybody, in the 
time of Jesus, thought he raised the dead, or did these other miracu- 
lous things. It was forty years, at the least, between the death of 
Jesus and the writing of our earliest Gospel. Forty years is long 
enough for these stories to have grown up. During that period they 
did grow up — not consciously invented by any one man, but growing 
unconsciously as they passed from mouth to mouth and got farther 
from the times and the immediate associates of Jesus. They are. 
not "lies" nor conscious inventions of any kind; they are simply 
the product of a loving imagination, playing freely, in an unhis- 
torical and an unscientific age, around the memory of Jesus. 
Here appear the fallacy and the futility of the argument that has 
so often been used to quiet doubts about the resurrection. "Do 
you believe," runs the argument, "that four hundred persons could 
have an illusion, or see an apparition, of precisely the same kind, all 
at the same time ?" Not at all. But I believe that in a miracle- 
loving and a myth-making age the story that four hundred people 
had seen the risen Jesus would be just as easy as the story that one 
man had seen him. So it has often been asked, "Without the 
physical resurrection, what do you do with the empty tomb ?" I 
do not do anything with it, nor with the body of Jesus. It is 
merely an item in the whole story, and the whole story is the growth 
of a later time. 

I want to ask, now, in closing, two practical questions. 

First, if one is compelled to give up his belief in miracles, is this 
any loss to him religiously ? Does it leave him with less evidence 
of the power and presence of God? In particular, does it leave 
him without revelation? Quite the reverse — if only one has the 
proper idea of God. Given a God who lives outside the world, and 
has no necessary connection with nature or man, and miracles are a 
necessity. It is by a miracle that such a God reveals himself. It 
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is only by a miracle that such a God can break into this world to 
which he is naturally a stranger. But given a God who dwells 
in nature and in man, and he is revealed in the orderly processes of 
nature and of human life. But if he is revealed in these orderly and 
ordinary processes, then an interruption of these can be no addition 
to his revelation. It can be only a confusion and an interruption 
of it. One reason, therefore, why one discards the old belief in 
miracles is that, since he has come to a better idea of God, miracles 
stand in his way. It is not merely a difficulty to believe them, but 
it would be a calamity to him if he had to. For one cannot really 
believe that God is revealed in nature and the orderly processes 
of nature and of human life, and at the same time believe that he is 
revealed in miracles. 

• Secondly, if any preacher has come to this position in regard 
to miracles, what shall he do with it in the pulpit ? In one way, 
little or nothing; in another way, a great deal. I do not conceive 
it to be necessary that ordinary people should be plunged into 
doubts which they do not have, except as this may sometimes be 
unavoidable ,in the attempt to teach religious conceptions that shall 
have an enduring quality superior to that of purely popular reli- 
gious ideas. I should think it would be very foolish, therefore, 
for a man to go specifically into this matter of miracles before his 
congregation. His people would not understand him, and they 
would derive no benefit from his exposition. 

But, on the other hand, if a preacher does not believe in miracles, 
he should preach a religion which, as manifestly as possible, has some 
basis other than the miraculous. He need not eschew, in his public 
reading of the Scriptures, all passages that have a miraculous 
element in them; but he may properly, and will naturally, avoid 
such passages as have the maximum of miracle with the minimum 
of religious instruction or spiritual value. He need not read, for 
instance, the story of the miracle at Cana, nor the raising of Lazarus, 
much less the story of the Gadarene swine or the awful operation 
of Peter upon Ananias. But, much more, he will preach a God 
who is revealed in the processes of nature and the development of 
human fife, who speaks in the reason and conscience of all men, and 
in whom we and all things live and move and have our being. He 
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will have done with the old distinction between nature and the 
supernatural, and with the pious dualism that has been based upon 
it. If he has enough else to preach, nobody will miss his reference 
to the miracles in which he does not believe. The religious philoso- 
phy of his hearers will gradually shift itself to a rational basis, where 
it will rest much more solidly than ever before. He may, if he 
thinks wise, take up occasionally some particular miracle, like that 
of the virgin birth, or some group of miraculous stories, like those 
that have gathered around Elijah and Elisha, and show their 
real origin and character, allowing people to draw what conclusion 
they can and will concerning the miraculous in general. If anyone 
asks him a serious question about miracles, he will answer it honestly. 
But for the most part he will let miracles alone — not, however, 
because he is afraid of them, but because this is the easiest way to 
get rid of them. Whatever is seen to be unnecessary drops away 
of its own accord. What we want is a living God; and to such a 
God, in our day, nothing could be more unnecessary than miracles. 



